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Our Contributors 


In this issue of the Journat the editors have brought together a variety of materials 
available for use in counseling and group guidance. 


Dorothy Barclay, Parent and Child Editor of the New York Times, in the delightful 
and inimitable style which has made her read from coast to coast, and a national name on the 
lips of everyone concerned with guidance, has revealed most helpfully the problems involved 
in culling resource materials from the vast amount that are available. 


Alva C. Cooper, Placement Director, Undergraduate Division, Hunter College, as a 
person who meets daily the needs of students in one of the largest colleges in the country, has 
had good reason to develop information about the many counseling tools and sources of help 
available for a person working in the field of student personnel on the college campus. 


Cecilia L. Sarasohn, Teacher-Counselor assigned to the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New York, has been given respon- 
sibility for the development of resource materials to be utilized in elementary, junior high 
school, and in senior high school guidance programs throughout the City. From her vast 
experience resulting from preparing this material and keeping it up to date, she offers 
practical suggestions to guidance personnel faced with a similar challenge. 


Cecil Suffern, Program Supervisor at WNYE, Board of Education radio station for 
the City of New York, describes in a lively and practical article the radio programs developed 
for use on the Board of Education station and the local New York City station, WNYC. 
She has set forth admirably the many, phases of guidance programs which carefully planned 
radio programs can enrich. 


Edward R. Cuony, Head of the Guidance Department, Geneva High School, Geneva, 
New York, utilizes his experiences in helping seniors prepare for college in a brief article 
which suggests the many practical aspects of college life for which they must be prepared. 


Ruth Newman Dugan, Dean of Women, Seton Hall University, New Jersey, carries out 
a promise to herself to set down the “birth pains” involved in developing a guidance 
program in a large Eastern university. Her experience will prove fruitful to many others 
similarly situated professionally. 


Mary S. MacGarvey, Counselor of the Physically Handicapped, New York City 
Schools, has touched upon many basic problems involved in counseling the physically handi- 
capped. Her resource materials should prove valuable to anyone in need of providing service 
to a handicapped student. 


Edward H. Burke, Counselor assigned to the Bureau for the Education of the Visually 
Handicapped, New York City Schools, provides assistance for those counselors desirous of 
meeting the needs of children with visual handicaps. 


Helen F. Winfield, Teacher-Counselor assigned to the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New York, brought to her assign- 
ment in the guidance bureau a number of years’ experience as a specialist in the field of visual 
aids. Her article results from the distillation of her own work and that of the following 
persons: Edward H. Burke, Educational and Vocational Counselor; Grace L. DeKlerk, 
Headquarters Consultant; Mary S. MacGarvey, Counselor of the Physically Handicapped; 
Vivian McGuinness, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Physically Handicapped; Catherine 
Mitchell, Guidance Coordinator; Frances E. Nederburg, Headquarters Consultant; Bertha 
Odessky, Assistant to Director of Visual Instruction; Regina Weiss, Educational and Voca- 
tional Counselor, al] in the New York City Schools. 





Boundless Acres on a Lively 
Landscape 


DOROTHY BARCLAY 


A friend of ours, now head of the 
adult education program in a suburban 
school system, was commenting the 
other day on some of the minor per- 
versities of life. 

“Funny thing,” he said. “When I 
was working with a mental health 
group, one of the hardest jobs we had 
was making contact with schools and 
organizations and placing our mate- 
rials where they’d be useful. Now 
that I’m in a school set-up, it seems 
I’m forever searching for the same 
kinds of things I had trouble placing 
before!” 


Educational organizations of vari- 
ous kinds—and their number is legion 
—are eager to get their guidance ma- 
terial to school people, and school 
people are eager to get it—when it’s 
good. Somehow, though, the groups 


too often miss connections. Why? 
Theoretically it should be easy to 
match up supply and demand. Real- 
istically it’s quite a different story. 

A glance at my over-loaded desk, 
file cabinets and auxiliary table (origi- 
nally intended to be Kept Clear) in- 
dicates all too plainly one cause of the 
difficulty: The quantity of published 
material in the field of human prob- 
lems is vast; the quality is spotty; 
_ and the task of categorizing general 
works for quick reference on specific 
points would challenge the talents of 
a trained librarian. 


It was some eight or nine years ago 


now that I became unofficial assistant 
to the wonderful woman who devel- 
oped the Parent and Child depart- 
ment at the New York Times, the late 
Catherine Mackenzie. As a general 
reporter, I covered—at least during 
the war years—a wide variety of as- 
signments. Each day was likely to 
bring me face to face with one or two 
or three fields of knowledge I had 
had little experience with before. 

One day I might tour an Army 
mental hospital or an Air Force rest 
farm; the next, interview an English 
poet, the lady mayor of Yonkers or 
the head of the Greenwich Village 
Humane Society. I searched for “a 
women’s angle” in the Philadelphia 
conference of the International Labor 
Organization where proceedings were 
carried on in three languages; I at- 
tended teas dedicated to the planning, 
by debutantes, of charity bazaars 
where the language—without the 
benefit of simultaneous translation de- 
vices—was sometimes even more diffi- 
cult for me to understand. 


From a merry-go-round such as 
this, Miss Mackenzie’s field—or, 
rather, the little plots of it I some- 
times tended—seemed tidy and se- 
rene. When, shortly after her un- 
timely death, the boundless acres of it 
became mine alone, I quickly found 
how wrong I’d been. None of my ex- 
periences, nor even all of them put 
together, quite prepared me for the 
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task of trying to find my way efficient- 
ly, neatly and with despatch through 
the mountains of publications, the 
mines of information, the maze of or- 
ganizations (not to mention the bee- 
hives of activity) which dotted the 
lively landscape. 

It’s hardly strange, then, that I 
stopped dead in my halting tracks 
when your editor asked me to write a 
piece describing my short-cuts and 
quick path-finding methods. To be 
exact, she asked me to prepare an ar- 
ticle on “utilizing resources,” an es-'! 
say—as I understood it—that would 
be of practical value to those who 
counsel young people, suggesting or 
recalling sources of material useful in 
guiding high school and college stu- 
dents toward social, educational, vo- 
cational and personal adjustment. 

Having spent the working hours of 
the past five years almost exclusively 
in trying to find (and write about) 
materials that would help parents 
guide their youngsters toward these 
same goals, I could see reason in Dr. 
Wilson’s request. It took some hard 
pushing, though, and talks with a 
number of guidance workers, to move 
my perspective from the problems and 
challenges facing the parent at home 
to those of the dean in a school office. 

Pushing accomplished, what then? 
Were my desk on a desert island, is 
there some stable core of organiza- 
tions and agencies whose material I 
would choose to have dropped by 
parachute for my perusal? It’s a tough 
question. Hundreds of groups pro- 
duce interesting materials —some 
every month, it seems, others only 
once in a matter of years. 

Specialists in all phases of the hu- 
man relations field have been crying 


for years for “a clearing house” or “a 
screening service” to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff of this bumper 
crop. At last one worthy of the name 
is in full operation, Human Relations 
Aids, a non-profit service, reviewing 
and distributing selected educational 
materials on family life, human rela- 
tions and mental health. By its first 
birthday, just past, its membership 
had grown to 3,000 subscribers. Cer- 
tainly I would make sure my desert 
isle address was on their mailing list! 

For six dollars a year this group 
provides some twelve dollars worth 
of materials—copies of new pam- 
phlets, reprints of outstanding ad- 
dresses and articles, posters and pic- 
tures of displays, descriptions of films 
and other audio-visual aids—all se- 
lected by a group of experts for sci- 
entific validity, attractiveness, avail- 
ability, usefulness and freshness. 

Not all of the items in the six pack- 
ets distributed through the year are 
expected to be of interest to all sub- 
scribers; but school guidance people, 
with the multiplicity of problems 
placed daily on their desks, would 
probably get as near “total utility” as 
any one could. 

Recent packets, for instance, con- 
tained such items as “The Teacher 
and Mental Health,” prepared by the 
National Institute of Mental Health; 
“The Adolescent,” 110-page book 
issued by the United States Children’s 
Bureau; “How Can Your Children 
Learn About Work?” published by 
the Public Affairs Committee; a re- 
print of a sex education article pre- 
pared by the Child Study Association; 
materials on alcoholism, the effect of 
emotions on physical health, the de- 
velopment of self-confidence in chi:- 
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dren. Films on which details were 
sent out included one to spark discus- 
sion of authoritarian fathers, another 
on problems of youngsters from de- 
prived or broken homes. 

The special value of this service is 
that six board members and eight con- 
sultants, strategically placed in re- 
sponsible positions from coast-to-coast, 
supplement the constant digging of 
headquarters staff to insure that no 
worthwhile new publication in the 
human relations field will slip by un- 
noticed. Although many of the items 
sent out have come from standard 
sources, at least one excellent piece 
would probably have gone undiscov- 
ered in the United States for it was 
distributed by a Canadian insurance 
company! 

Human Relations Aids, then, with 
headquarters at 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, Room #713, provides ex- 
cellent service for the busy individual 
interested in the over-all field of hu- 
man concerns. For the more specific 
problems facing school guidance peo- 
ple, individual agencies offer help. 

Well known to most guidance 
workers certainly is one of our favorite 
sources—Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Their pamphlets for parents, 
teachers and young people are out- 
standing. More particularly helpful 
to the dean’s office might be the test- 
ing materials, occupational informa- 
tion, filmstrips, classroom texts, read- 
ing improvement materials and the 
variety of survey and consulting serv- 
. ices provided by this organization. 
We understand that new items in 
preparation here include pamphlets 
on job opportunities in different fields 
and large “job-fact” posters for Mass 
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Communication via bulletin boards. 

Particularly concerned about prop- 
er job placement and the problem of 
high school dropouts is the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Their cur- 
rent winter newsletter, “Youth and 
Work,” describes such aids as “A De- 
cision for Tommy,” a recorded drama 
produced by the committee intended 
to touch off discussion among young- 
sters of the dropout question; a 63- 
page handbook “Working with Youth 
through the High School PTA,” pre- 
pared by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; “Getting the 
Right Job,” advice to applicants from 
management’s point of view, prepared 
by a Cleveland corporation, and news 
of other publications from such 
sources as the U. S. Air Force, the 
U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

As is evident from the above, the 
United States Government through 
its agencies—from Children’s Bureau 
and Office of Education to Labor De- 
partment and Air Force—produces a 
great deal of useful material. The 
only trouble is trying to keep up with 
it. Publications lists from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., provide the surest check. 

Nearest thing to the government in 
variety of helpful publications is the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. The NEA Journal provides 
an interesting way to keep up with 
many of the items the organization is- 
sues as well as a broad view of topical 
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matters of interest and concern to all 
who work with the young. 

Publications of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, often 
present an exchange of good ideas, 
tested in member schools, for work- 
ing with young people, parents and 
the community. 

Deans considering setting up 
courses in family life might get guid- 
ance from such agencies as the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19; the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 
37; or the Social Hygiene Division 
of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that every community has its own spe- 


cial agencies for help on specific prob- 
lems and the local council of social 
agencies can usually give direction for 
finding the service most likely to meet 
a particular need. The National Asso- 


ciation for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, offers advisory service for 
hard-to-find-help-on problems in its 
sphere. State universities and teach- 
ers colleges offer primary sources of 
aid, 

In our search for a point of view for 
this article we talked at some length 
with Florence Myers of George 
Washington High School, a dean of 
twenty years experience. One of the 
first things she said to us echoed al- 
most exactly some advice Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock (of The Baby Book) had 
offered when we first took over the 
Parent and Child feature. “Don’t 
make parents feel guilty,” Dr. Spock 
said. And “Don’t make the deans feel 


guilty,” Miss Myers emphasized. 

Just listing the above organizations 
and thinking of the mountains of mail 
that could result, were one to ap- 
proach all of them, has made me feel 
very guilty indeed. Surely the busy 
dean has more than enough to keep 
her occupied without having to win- 
now a new supply of announcements 
and Sample Copies every morning. 
Since it is my job to find the New and 
the Different, it is an obligation I can- 
not avoid, but were I to stick close to 
my desk and never look elsewhere the 
impulse to write anything would soon 
lose all vitality. 

Miss Myers emphasized what | 
have found very true—the impor- 
tance of getting away from the im- 
mediate problems at hand, of finding 
time to know young people and their 
parents, to listen to their own evalua- 
tion of what’s happening to them, of 
what they need and want to know. At 
meetings and conferences keeping the 
eyes open and the ear alert for new 
ideas and points of view can often be 
more satisfying in the end than listen- 
ing in deep concentration to each word 
of every official speaker—though off- 
cial speakers are certainly to be lis- 
tened to as well. Taking the time to 
talk with (or listen to) representatives 
of publishers may pay unexpected 
dividends. 

Guidance people interested in work- 
ing with parents should surely read 
“Effective Home-School Relations” 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. (Prentice- 
Hall, $4.65). A pamphlet, “New 
Hope for Audiences,” prepared by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, gives in short order valu- 
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able suggestions for working with 
parents groups. 

(And one of the best examples we 
know of school-parent cooperation on 
a guidance project is the booklet “En- 
tering” prepared for students-to-be of 
the Frank Ashley Day Junior High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. This of- 
fers information for both parents and 
youngsters on school rules, customs 
and so forth and gives suggestions on 
such matters of concern to parents as 
allowances, proper dress, youngsters’ 
social relations and the like.) 

Young people themselves are a 
“wonderful resource,” Miss Myers 
told us. For drawing out their opin- 
ions in group discussions a good deal 
of valuable material is now available. 
Young America Films (18 East 41 
Street, New York 17) has prepared 
short discussion-starters on such di- 
verse human failings as procrastina- 
tion, bullying, showing-off, cheating 
and many others. The text-film de- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany (330 West 42 Street, New York 
36) has a whole library on topics 
ranging from “Your Body During 
Adolescence” to “Successful Scholar- 
ship.” The 16 mm catalogue of the 
New York University Film Library 
(26 Washington Place, New York 3) 
has hundreds of stimulating movies 
neatly indexed by categories ranging 
from The American Scene to Youth 
Problems. 

Recordings of grade-school chil- 
dren discussing—with Helen Park- 
hurst—such topics as prejudice, “the 
child’s rights,” boredom, worry and 
conscience are available from Alpark 
Educational Records, Inc., 40 East 88 
Street, New York 28. Some of these 
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might be successfully used with teen- 
agers. 

Highly successful for starting peo- 
ple talking is the new “problem play” 
technique. American Theatre Wing 
Community Plays, 230 West 41 
Street, New York 36, has a variety 
available for use by teen-agers or their 
parents. The organization, Occu- 
Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, has prepared a series of “socio- 
guidramas” especially for teen-agers. 
The 1955 titles include “Granny, 
This Isn’t 1890!” and “Shall We Go 
Steady?” Scripts are 50 cents a piece 
and notes to the counselor are in- 
cluded. All were prepared by special- 
ists in counseling and guidance. 

The excellent plays by Jerry Weiss 
are, of course, now available in book 
form—“Guidance Through Drama,” 
published by Whiteside-Morrow. 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, wrote the introduction. 

All the “resources” in the country 
will be of little value, though, if coun- 
selors forget or neglect the cultivation 
of resources within themselves. Miss 
Myers stresses this point very clearly. 
No matter how pressing the problems 
at hand—and we know how very 
pressing these are for the conscientious 
dean—workers in guidance must, 
Miss Myers told us, maintain a broad 
perspective. 

“‘We must look away from time to 
time from what we are doing,” she 
said. “Give courses and take courses; 
see plays, hear concerts, talk with 
friends in other fields and with young 
people themselves. Keep up with the 
world—yes, even the sports world! 
We can never keep up with teen-agers 
unless we do.” 





16 MM Sound Film for Use in Group 
Guidance Programs in High School 


HELEN F. WINFIELD 


The list of 16 mm sound films 
which follows presents visual aid ma- 
terials which can be used in group 
guidance programs at the high school 
level. The films have been selected 
after careful previewing by guidance 
specialists and visual aid experts from 
the vast amount of material submitted 
by commercial publishers. 

Because family background, socio- 
economic conditions, cultural factors 
in the community, as well as intellec- 
tual abilities influence the sophistica- 
tion and interest of a student body 
many of the suggestions listed cross 
levels of the educational system— 
junior high school, senior high school 
and college as they cross the area lines 
of group guidance: group life, per- 
sonal and social relations, study skills, 
and college life. Parent education 
represents another important area of 
concern to the high school counselor. 
Material for use with parents has, 
therefore, been included in the list. 

It is very important that any visual 
aid material be carefully previewed, 
and questions similar to the following 
considered by the counselor or teach- 
er selecting a visual aid for use in a 
group guidance program: 

1. Is the aid suitable for the mental, 
emotional, social and achievement 
level of the group? 

Is the subject matter accurate and 
up-to-date? 
. Is the aid an integral part of the 


unit under consideration, or of im- 
mediate specific value? 

4. Of the materials available, is a 
film the most effective aid to 
achieve the specific objéctives at 
hand? 

. Does the film contribute to the 
growth of the individual and the 
group? 

. Is the technical quality of the film 
satisfactory in terms of photogra- 
phy, artistry, sound, and clarity? 

When presenting a visual aid, the 
following cautions should be ob- 
served: 

1. The mechanics of projection 
should be smooth and unobtru- 
sive. 

. The subject of the film should be 
related to the students’ back- 
ground and experience. 

. The discussion, if possible, should 
follow immediately the showing 
of the film, since a visual aid 1s 
only as valuable as the discussion 
which follows. 


The leadership administered dur- 
ing the discussion of a film is of ma- 
jor importance. The leader must be 
aware that feelings in the group have 
frequently been highly charged by the 
material in the film. A film is a con- 
centrated stimulus rather than a dif- 
fuse stimulus. The individual dur- 
ing the viewing has had a cumulative 
experience without opportunity to 
siphon off his feelings. Sometimes 4 
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Running 
Title Producer Time 
ACTS OF COURTESY Young America 10” 
ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT SERIES: McGraw Hill 
AGE OF TURMOIL « 20” 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE ADO- 

LESCENT 19” 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF PUBERTY 19” 
SEX. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ADO- 

LESCENCE aa” 
ADVENTURE INTO TEACHING Harmond Found. Fd 
APTITUDES AND OCCUPATIONS Coronet 16” 
ARE YOU READY FOR SERVICE SERIES: Coronet 

Group I 

WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 10” 

YOUR PLANS 10” 

SERVICE AND CITIZENSHIP 10” 
Group II 

GETTING READY PHYSICALLY 

GETTING READY EMOTIONALLY 10” 

GETTING READY MORALLY 10” 
Group III 

THE NATION TO DEFEND 

WHAT ARE MILITARY SERVICES 10” 

WHEN YOU ENTER SERVICE 10” 

MILITARY LIFE AND YOU 10” 
Group IV 

YOUR INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 

WHY YOU 10” 
BENEFITS OF LOOKING AHEAD Coronet 
BOOKKEEPING AND YOU Coronet 10” 
CAREER FOR GIRLS McGraw Hill 
CHOOSING YOUR MARRIAGE PARTNER Coronet 
CHOOSING YOUR OCCUPATION Coronet 
COLLEGE YOUR CHALLENGE Coronet 
CONTROL YOUR EMOTIONS Coronet 
DATING DO’S AND DONT’S Coronet 
DATE ETIQUETTE Coronet 
DATE WITH YOUR FAMILY Inst. Films 
DEVELOPING FRIENDSHIPS Coronet 
DEVELOPING IMAGINATION Coronet 
DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP Coronet 
DEVELOPING SELF RELIANCE Coronet 
DO BETTER ON YOUR EXAMINATIONS Coronet 
EDUCATION FOR ALL Harmon. Found. 
EFFECTIVE CRITICISM Coronet : 
EARNING MONEY WHILE GOING TO 

SCHOOL Coronet 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH McGraw Hill 
FACING REALITY McGraw Hill 
FEELING LEFT OUT Coronet 
FINDING YOUR LIFE’S WORK Mahnke 
FINDING THE RIGHT JOB Coronet 
FRIENDSHIP BEGINS AT HOME Coronet 
GETTING A JOB Ency. Brit. 
GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS Ency. Brit. 
GOING STEADY Coronet 
GOOD LOSER (THE) Young America 
GOOD TABLE MANNERS Coronet 
GRIPER (THE) Young America 
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Title 

HABIT PATTERN 

HIGH SCHOOL YOUR CHALLENGE 

HOW DO YOU KNOW IT’S LOVE 

HOW TO BE WELL GROOMED 

HOW TO CONCENTRATE 

HOW TO GET COOPERATION 

HOW TO OBSERVE 

HOW TO PREPARE A CLASS REPORT 

HOW TO REMEMBER 

HOW TO SAY NO 

HOW TO STUDY 

HOW TO THINK 

HOW TO WRITE A TERM PAPER 

IMPORTANCE OF MAKING NOTES 

IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY 

INSURING OUR INVESTMENT IN YOUTH 

I WANT TO BE A SECRETARY 

KEEP UP WITH YOUR STUDIES 

LEARNING THROUGH CLASS _ DISCUS- 
SION . 

LEARNING TO STUDY 

LEARN TO ARGUE EFFECTIVELY 

MAKING YOUR OWN DECISIONS 

MEANING OF ENGAGEMENT 

MECHANICAL APTITUDES 

MENTAL HEALTH 

MIND YOUR MANNERS 

MORE DATES FOR KAY 

NURSE (THE) 

OBLIGATIONS 

OUR LIVING CONSTITUTION 

PLANNING FOR SUCCESS 

PLANNING YOUR CAREER 

PRINTING 

PROCRASTINATOR (THE) 

PROFESSIONAL COOKING 

RESPONSIBILITY 

ROOM FOR DISCUSSION 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND YOU 

SELF CONSCIOUS GUY 

SHY GUY 

SHOW-OFF (THE) 

SNAP OUT OF IT 

THIS WAY TO NURSING 

TOYMAKER (THE) 

UNDERSTAND YOUR EMOTIONS 

WEST POINT 

WHAT TO DO ON A DATE 

WHY STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

WHY STUDY LATIN 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 

YOU AND YOUR PARENTS 

YOU AND YOUR TIME 

YOUR EARNING POWER 

YOUR THRIFT HABITS 

Note: Prices listed as of June 1954. 


Running 
Producer Time Cost 
McGraw Hill 18” $85.00 
Coronet 14” 63.50 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Mahnke 20” 75.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Ency. Brit. 16” 62.50 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 18” 62.50 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Ency. Brit. 12” 62.50 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Ency. Brit. 10” 50.00 
Ency. Brit. Sigg 98.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Ency. Brit. 18” 75.00 
Mahnke 10” 50.00 
Young America 10” 50.00 
Mahnke 10” 50.00 
Young America 14” 62.50 
Ency. Brit. ag 112.50 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Young America 10” 50.00 
Coronet 1” 68.75 
Emerson York 20” 75.00 
Athena 16” 135.00 
Coronet 12” 62.50 
Mahnke 18” 90.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Associ. Films 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Associ. Films 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
Coronet 10” 50.00 
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film will provoke an individual to 
express verbally more of his feelings 
than he would if he had not been 
deeply touched emotionally. 

The students may be moved by 
feelings of hostility, guilt, inadequacy, 
or fear which they feel the need to 
release in the classroom. Often this is 
highly desirable. Nevertheless, the 
situation demands of the leader sen- 
sitivity to the feelings of the student 
and an awareness of what provokes 
them. There is no place in the discus- 
sion following dynamic material for a 
didactic approach, moralizing or ex- 
horting. The students should feel 
free to express their feelings. They 
should be helped to offer suggestions 
to each other regarding motivation 
and behavior. Much of the most valu- 
able learning which occurs following 
the discussion will be changes in atti- 
tude resulting from the sharing of 
experiences. 

Address of Producers mentioned above: 


Association Films 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Athena Films 
165 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Coronet 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Emerson York Studios 
245 West 55th Street 
New York City 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
202 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Instructional Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Mahnke Inc. 
215 East 3rd Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


McGraw Hill (Text films) 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Young America 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Printed Materials Available for 
Counseling at the College Level 


ALVA C, COOPER 


That there is a wealth of printed 
material applicable to counseling on 
the college level is attested to by the 
fact that a bibliography of 300 items 
is to be found in Robinson’s Principles 
and Procedures in Student Counsel- 
ing,’ and one of 697 items in Strang’s 
Counseling Technics in College and 
Secondary School.? The material pre- 


sented in this article does not presume 
to be exhausive in nature; rather, it 
represents a selection of items found 


*Robinson, Francis P. Principles and Procedures 
in Student Counseling. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 

2Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and 
Secondary School. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1949, 
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useful by the author as a counselor 
and as a student of counseling. 

The variety of titles assigned to 
persons engaged in counseling college 
students does little to suggest the basic 
background which should be common 
to all counselors. The vocational coun- 
selor, for example, often finds that a 
student comes with a vocational prob- 
lem with facets which reflect prob- 
lems in areas that are emotional, per- 
sonal, and social. Since any counselor 
must accept the student as he is and 
where he is at the moment of coun- 
seling, information about the counsel- 
ing process in general becomes impor- 
tant to each counselor regardless of his 
specific title. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing books and articles are sug- 
gested as useful in the over-all field 
of college counseling and are offered 
under the heading of 

General References 

Berdie, Ralph F. (ed.) Concepts and 
Programs of Counseling. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Pr., 1951. 

Berdie, Ralph F. (ed.) Roles and Relation- 
ships in Counseling. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Pr., 1953. 

Brayfield, Arthur H. (ed.) Readings in 
Modern Methods of Counseling. New York: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, 1950. 

Erickson, Clifford E. The Counseling In- 
terview. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

Hahn, Milton E. & MacLean, Malcolm S. 
General Clinical Counseling. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1950. 

Pepinsky, Harold B. Selection and Use of 
Diagnostic Categories in Clinical Counseling. 
Applied Psychological Monographs, No. 15, 
February 1948. 

Pepinsky, Harold B. & Pepinsky, Pauline 
N. Counseling: Theory and Practice. New 
York: Ronald Pr., 1951. 

Robinson, Francis P. Principles and Pro- 
cedures in Student Counseling. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1942. 
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Rogers, Carl R. Client-Centered Therapy. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflia, 1951. 

Rothney, John W. & Roens, Bert A. 
Counseling the Individual Student. New York: 
William Sloane, 1949. 

Snyder, William U. et al. Casebook of 
Non-Directive Counseling. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1947. 

Strang, Ruth M. Counseling Technics in 
College and Secondary Schools. (Rev.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

Thorne, Frederick C. Principles of Per- 
sonality Counseling: An Eclectic Viewpoint, 
Brandon, Vermont: Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1950. 

Tyler, Leona E. The Work of the Coun- 
selor, New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 
1953. 

Williamson, Edmund G. Counseling Ado- 
lescents. New York: McGraw Hill, 1950. 

Williamson, Edmund G. & Foley, John D. 
Counseling and Discipline. New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1949. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. Student Personnel 
Work in College. New York: Ronald Press, 
1951. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. Counseling Methods in 
Annual Review of Psychology. Vol. 5. C. P. 
Stone (ed.). Stanford, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 
1954, 


Periodical Literature 

Some of the periodicals which carry articles 
of interest to college counselors are: American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, George E. Gard- 
ner, M.D., Editor, 303 Lexington Avenue, 
Room 210, New York 16, N.Y.; Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, G. Frederic 
Kuder, Editor, Box 6907 College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina; Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, Frederick C. Thorne, 5 Pearl 
Street, Brandon, Vermont; Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, Laurance F. Shaffer, 
Editor, American Psychological Association, 
1333 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Editor, William C. Brown and Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. Published quarterly, Feb., 
May, Sept.; The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, William D. Wilkins, Editor, Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association, 1534 
O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Psychological Abstracts, Chauncey M. 
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Louttit, Editor, published bimonthly by the 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
contains a section devoted to Clinical Psy- 
chology, Guidance, Counseling from which 
current titles may be gleaned. 

Since 1942, the Review of Educational 
Research, Francis G. Cornell, Editor, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., has 
devoted one issue every three years to counsel- 
ing and student personnel problems. 

Brayfield’s volume, Readings in Modern 
Methods of Counseling is an excellent col- 
lection of 46 articles covering the following 
areas: Counseling in Transition, The Clinical 
Method, Diagnosis, Treatment, Interviewing, 
Evaluation. This book is of particular value 
for the institution with limited library re- 
sources, 


Recommended Articles 
Bixler, Ray H. “Counseling: Eclectic or 
Systematic?” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 1948, 8-211-214. 
Blos, Peter. ‘Psychological Counseling of 
tudents.” American Journal of 


College 
Orthopsychiatry, 1946, 16, 571-580. 
Bordin, Edward S. “Diagnosis in Counsel- 


ing and Psychotherapy.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 1946, 6:2:169-84. 

Bordin, Edward S. “Dimensions of the 
Counseling Process.” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1948, 4, 240-244. 

Bordin, Edward §S. “Student Personnel 
Work and Personality Development.” Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, 1954, 33, 
194-198. 

Combs, Arthur W., Shaw, F. J., & Shoben, 
Edward J., Jr. “Counseling as Learning: a 
Symposium.” Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1954, 1, 31-48. 

Danushkin, D. J. & Robinson, Francis P. 
“Differences in ‘Degree of Lead’ Among 
Experienced Counselors.” Journal of Coun- 
itling Psychology, 1954, 1, 78-83. 

Dressel, Paul L. ‘Counseling Caprices.” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1954, 1, 4-7. 
33:4-7, 

Dressel, Paul L., Shoben, Edward J., Jr., & 
Pepinsky, Harold. ‘Research in Counseling: 
A Symposium.” Personnel and Guidance 


Journal, 1953, 31, 284-294. 
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Failor, Clarence W. “Distinguishing Marks 
of Counseling.” Occupations, 1952, 30, 260- 
263. 

Hahn, Milton E. “Conceptual Trends in 
Counseling.” Personnel and Guidance Journal; 
1953, 31, 231-235. 

Jones, Edward S. “Gradations of Direc- 
tiveness in Counseling.” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 1947, 7, 559-563. 

Oppenheimer, O. “Some Counseling The- 
ory: Objectivity and Subjectivity.” Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 194-197. 

Raimy, Victor C. “Self-Reliance in Coun- 
seling Interviews.” Journal cf Consulting 
Psychology, 1948, 12, 153-163. 

Rushong, Howard D. “Present Status and 
Trends in the Evaluation of Counseling.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
1953, 13:3, 418-430. 

Shoben, Edward J., Jr. “Counseling and 
the Learning of Integrative Behavior.” Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 42-48. 

Shrewsbury, Thomas B. “Legal Implications 
for Student Personnel Workers.” In E. Lloyd- 
Jones & M. Smith (eds.) Student Personnel 
Work as Deeper Teaching. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954, 295-321. 

Thorne, Frederick C. “Directive Psycho- 
therapy: III. The Psychology of Simple 
Maladjustment.” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1945, 1, 228-240. 

Thorne, Frederick C. “Directive Psycho- 
therapy: VII. Imparting Psychological Infor- 
mation.” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1946, 
2, 179-190. 

Vordenberg, Wesley. “Impact of Personal 
Philosophies on Counseling.” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, April 1953, 31, 439-440. 

Williamson, Edmund G. “A Concept of 
Counseling.” Occupations, 1950, 29, 182-189. 

Witryol, S. L. & Boly, L. F., “Positive 
Diagnosis in Personality Counseling of College 
Students.” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1954, 1, 63-69. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. “Client-Centered Coun- 
seling.” Educational and Psychological Mea- 
surement, 1946, 6, 439-444. 

Wrenn, C,. Gilbert. “Ethics of Counseling” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
1952,. 12, 161-177. 


The books and articles mentioned 
above should be helpful in the formu- 
lation of a philosophy of counseling, 
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in understanding the various tools and 
techniques involved in the counseling 
process, and in gaining an overview of 
the areas in which the college stu- 
dent’s problems are apt to be local- 
ized. 


VocaATIONAL COUNSELING 

Sooner or later, the college student 
becomes involved with the question of 
what he is to do after college. Thus, a 
need evolved for further and special- 
ized preparation on the part of some 
counselors. Vocational information, 
while important, is not enough, and 
the vocational counselor should be 
oriented as to theories of vocational 
development, vocational choice, voca- 
tional adjustment, the use of tests and 
the interpretation of test results. Su- 
per’ describes the effective vocational 
counselor as “. . . one who knows 
when and how to use diagnostic tech- 
niques, when and how to rely primari- 
ly on counseling, and when and how 
to help the counselee engage in activi- 
ties which will help him to obtain the 
insights and information needed.” 

The following books and articles 
have been selected as aids in vocation- 


al counseling. 

Baer, Max F. & Roeber, Edward C. Occupa- 
tional Information: Its Nature and Use. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 

Buros, Oscar, K. Memtal Measurements 
Yearbooks. Highland Park, New Jersey: 
Gryphon Press, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1949, 
1953. 

Carter, Harold D. Vocational Interests and 
Job Orientation, Applied Psychological Meno- 
graph No. 2, 1944. 

Crosby, Marion J. “Planning Vocationally 
and Finding a Job.” In E. Lloyd-Jones & M. 
Smith (eds.) Student Personnel Work As 
Deeper Teaching. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. Pp. 236-255. 


Isuper, Donald E. Appraising Vocational Fitness. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, p. 14. 
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Darley, John G. Clinical Aspects and 
Interpretation of the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank. New York: Psychological Corpor- 
ation, 1941. 

Forrester, Gertrude G. Occupational 
Pamphlets, New York: H. H. Wilson, 1948, 

Ginzberg, Eli, et al. Occupational Choice: 
An Approach to A General Theory. New 
York: Columbia University, 1951. 

Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 

Miller, Delbert C. & Form, William H. In- 
dustrial Sociology. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. 

Roe, Anne. <A Psychological Study of 
Eminent Psychologists and Anthropologists. 
Psychological Monograph, No. 352, 1950. 

Shartle, Carroll L. Occupational Informe 
tion: Its Development and Application, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. 

Splaver, Sarah. Occupational Bocks, An 
Annotated Bibliography. Washington: Biblio 
Press, 1952. 

Stead, William H. & Shartle, Carroll L. 
Occupational Counseling Techniques: Their 
Development and Application. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940. 

Stone, Charles H. Evaluation Program in 
Vocational Orientation. University of Min- 
nesota Studies on Higher Education, 1938-40. 

Strong, Edward K., Jr. Vocational Interests 
of Men and Women. Palo Alto: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 

Super, Donald E. The Dynamics of Voca- 
tional Adjustment. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 

Super, Donald E. Sourcebook for Vocational 
Testing. New York: Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1946. 

Super, Donald E. Appraising Vocational 
Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

United States Employment Service, Di- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Vols. 1, Il, 
rev. 1949. Part IV, rev. 1944. Washington 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

United States Department of Labor. Oc 
cupational Outlook Handbook, Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Wightwick, Irene M. Vocational Interest 
Patterns. New York: Teachers College Con- 
tribution to Education., #900, 1945. 
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Recommended Articles 


Bixler, Roy W. & Bixler, Virginia H. “Test 
Interpretation in Vocational Counseling.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurements, 
1946, £1, 6, 145-155. 

Bordin, Edward S. & Bixler, Roy W. “Test 
Selection: A Process of Counseling.” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 1946, 
#8, 6, 361-374. 

Brammer, Lawrence M. & Williams, M. H., 
Jr. “Organization and Operation of a Voca- 
tional Library.” Occupations, 1950, 29, 177- 
181. 

Brayfield, Arthur H. “Putting Occupational 
Information Across.” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement. 1948, #3, 8, 485- 
495. 

Clark, Florence E. & Murtland C. “Occupa- 
tional Information in Counseling: Present 
Practices and Historical Development.” Occu- 
pations, 1946, 24, 45-475. 

Combs, Arthur W. ‘“Non-Directive Tech- 
niques and Vocational Counseling.” Occupa- 
tions, 1947, 25, 261-267. 

Deeg, Maethel E. & faterson, D.G. 
“Changes in Social Status of Occupat‘ons.” 
Occupations, 1947, 25, 205-208. 

Dickinson, C. “Ratings of Job Factors by 
Those Choosing Various Occupational Groups.” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 
188-189. 

Dimishael, Salvatore G. “Interest-Inventory 
Results During the Counseling Interview.” 
Occupations, 1951, 30, 93-97. 

Forgy, E. W. & Black, J. D. “A Followup 
After Three Years of Clients Counseled by 
Two Methods.” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1954, 1, 1-7. 

Gustad, John W. “Test Information and 
Learning in the Counseling Process,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 1951, 
#4, 11, 788-795. 

Kaplan, David, L. ‘Occupational Trends 
During the Last Decade.” Occupations, 1952, 
30, 248-251. 

Kaplan, David L. ‘Occupational Informa- 
tion from the 1950 Census.” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 1953, 31, 368-370. 

Rogers, Carl R. “Psychometric Tests and 
Client-Centered Counseling.” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, 1946, #1, 
6, 139-144, 

Rusalem, Herbert. “New Insights On The 


Role of Occupational Information in Counsel- 
ing.” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1954, 
1, 84-88. 

Shartle, Carroll L., et al. “Ten Years of 
Occupational Research.” Occupational, 1944, 
22, 387-446. 

Shierson, Harry E. “Pointing Up The 
Occupational Interests.” Occupations, 1945, 
23, 207-209. 

Small, L. “A Theory of Vocational Choice.” 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1952, 29-31. 

Stewart, Naomi. “AGCT Scores of Army 
Personnel Grouped by Occupations.” Occupa- 
tions, 1947, 26, 5-41. 

Strang, Ruth M. “Use in Counseling of 
Information About Vocations,” School Review, 
1945, 53, 526-529. 

Super, Donald E. “Testing and Using 
Test Results in Counseling.” Occupations, 
1950, 29, 95-97. 

Super, Donald E. “Vocational: Adjustment: 
Implementing A Self-Concept.” Occupations, 
1951, 30, 88-92. 

Super, Donald E. “A Theory of Vocational 
Development.” American Psychologist, 1953, 
8, 185-190. 

Super, Donald E. “Career Patterns As A 
Basis for Vocational Counseling.” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1954, 1, 12-20. 

Terman, L. M. “Are Scientists Different?” 
Scientific American, 1955, 192 (1), 25, 29. 

Thompson, Albert S$. “A Rationale for 
Vocational Guidance.” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1954, 32, 533-535. 


It is difficult to conceive of the vo- 
cational counselor functioning success- 
fully without a good background of 
occupational information. In addition, 
information in printed form should be 
available to the counselee. The best 
source book for the counselor is Baer 
& Roeber’s Occupational Information: 
Its Nature and Use. This book shows 
the counselor how to find out about 
occupations, sources of occupational 
literature, how to appraise occupa- 
tional literature, and how to use occu- 
pational information with students. 
The counselor will also find assistance 
in Brammer and Williams’ article on 
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the Organization and Operation of a 
Vocational Library in Occupations, 
December 1950. Some of the mate- 
rial which follows has been adapted 
from that article. 


Bibliographies of Occupational 
Information 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Litera- 
ture. An Annotated Bibliography. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1954. 467 pp. 
$5.00. 

Occupations for Girls and Women: Selected 
References. Women’s Bureau, Department ot 
Labor. $.30. 

Occupations, Professions and Job Descrip- 
tions. Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. Price List 33A, 
6th Edition, June 1953. 

Occupational Outlook Publications. US. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Free. 

A Bibliography of Resource Material and 
Vocational Pamphlets for Girls Published 
Since 1947. Vocational Bureau, Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New York. $.50 
each. 

Occupational Index. Personnel Services, 
Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. Published quar- 
terly. Annual subscription $7.50. 


Some Sources of Occupational Materials 


Chambers of Commerce .. . For lo- 
cal opportunities, trends, directories, 
etc. Commercial Publishers . . . See 
Forrester for lists of approved pub- 
lishers. Educational Institutions .. . 
Simmons College, Skidmore College, 
Pratt Institute, Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Federal and State Agen- 
cies . . . Departments of Education 
and Labor. Individual Companies... 
Recruiting Material can be a source 
of information. Most large com- 
panies publish such material and it 
can be had for the asking. 

Industry Organization . . . Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers pub- 
lishes pamphlets on Your Opportuni- 
ties in Distribution, Your Opportuni- 
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ties in Management, The Role of 
Marketing, Y our Career in Teaching, 
Material is free. 

Magazines . . . Glamour publishes 
Fact Sheets. Mademoiselle publishes 
College and Careers, reprints which 
can be placed in loose-leaf binders. 

Both magazines publish charts 
which show the relationship of col- 
lege majors to jobs, job requirements, 
line of advancement etc. Professional 
Associations . . . Baer & Roeber lists 
48 associations from which it is likely 
that pamphlets and articles may be 
obtained. Ex: American Medical As- 
sociation, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Inc. 

One may also keep abreast of pub- 
lications by checking the three sections 
of The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal: You Might Like to Read; Books 
Reviewed; and Publications . . . in 
brief which lists guides and pam- 
phlets, most of which are free or cost 
relatively little. 

CouNSELING AND Group GUIDANCE 

There are some phases of the work 
with students which may be carried 
out either in the counseling setting or 
in a group guidance setting. For ex- 
ample, improvement of skills such as 
reading or study habits, orientation to 
college, the acquisition of a_back- 
ground of information concerning oc- 
cupational opportunities, the tech- 
niques involved in securing a job. For 
a wealth of information concerning 
the use of group guidance principles 
and techniques, see Hoppock’s Group 
Guidance, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949. 

Hoppock suggests that group guid- 
ance methods be used for certain areas 
of orientation, and for the dissemina- 
tion of occupational information. In 
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the latter case, the group guidance is 
to be combined with counseling. 


Jos Seminars 


Placement counselors often use the 
Job Seminar to acquaint students with 
job hunting techniques, including: 
how to analyze the job market, how 
to plan a job campaign, how to write 
a letter of application, how to prepare 
a resumé, a portfolio, how to plan a 
job interview, how to follow-up the 
interview. The following books are 
useful to the counselor and to the 
members of the job seminar. 

Moore, Robert F. Blueprint Your 
Career. New York: Stackpole & Heck, 
1949, 

Larison, Ruth H. How to Get and 
Hold the Job You Want. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1950. 

Edlund, Sidney W. & Edlund, 
Mary G. Pick Your Job—And Land 
It. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954, 
2nd edition. 


Improvement of Reading 
In the area of reading the following refer- 
ences have been helpful: 
Ephron, Beulah G. Emotional Difficulties 
in Reading. New York: Julian Press, 1953. 


McCullough, Constance, R., Strang, Ruth 
& Traxler, Arthur E. Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. 

Strang, Ruth. Study Type of Reading 
Exercises. New York: Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1951. 

Triggs, Frances O. Improve Your Reading: 
A Manual of Remedial Reading Exercises. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1950. 

Witty, Paul. How to Become A Better 
Reader. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1953. 


While all of the literature suggested 
in this article is useful in college coun- 
seling, the author is aware that there 
are some areas in which a counselor 
may desire especial information, in 
which case, help may be found in the 
bibliographies of the books listed, or 
in the book review or advertising sec- 
tions of some of the professional jour- 
nals. 

Finally, mention should be made of 
the works of Fromm, Horney, White 
and innumerable others—works not 
directly associated with counseling, 
but of great value because they add to 
the breadth of the counselor’s back- 
ground and to his understanding of 
his fellow man. 
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On a broad scale, a file of resource 
materials useful in educational and 
vocational counseling is evolved from 
many sources: commercial publishers, 
community agencies, schools and col- 
leges, professional, business, indus- 


trial and labor organizations, maga- 
zines and other periodicals; federal, 
state, city and local agencies; all 
branches of the armed services; labor 
market digests,. newspaper articles, 
counselors’ notes and notations, and 
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pertinent books. It is an ongoing proc- 
ess, never terminated. 

To assist those initiating or building 
a file of occupational information, the 
1953 free publication of the State 
Education Department prepared by 
the Bureau of Guidance, “A Plan for 
Filing Unbound Occupational Infor- 
mation” is helpful. 

Listed below is a group of commer- 
cial companies that provide valuable 
basic materials. Some of this material 
is free, some inexpensive. 


Bellman Publishing Company, P.O. Box 
172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


B’nai_ Brith Vocational Service Bureau, 


1424-16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. . 


Charm, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 

Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, New 
York. 

Commonwealth Book Company, 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

Field Enterprises, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 
24 Street, New York 10, New York. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

Houghton-Miffin Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

The King Company’ (formerly Morgan- 
Dillon and Company), 4609 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Ladies Home Journal, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

McGraw Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Philadelphia 5, 
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McKnight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 

National Forum, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Occupational Index (Personal Services Inc.), 
Peapack, New Jersey. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 120 East 
23 Street, New York 10, New York. 

Seventeen, 11 West 42 Street, New York 
36, New York. 

United Airlines School and College Service, 
80 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, 45 West 45 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Western Personnel Institute, 30 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 


Since United States Government 
agencies publish an abundance of im- 
portant educational and occupational 
information, these have been selected 
for listing. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington 25, D.C. 

United States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Department of Defense, Washington 25, 
D.C.; also local offices: 

Army and Air Force: New York City Re- 
cruiting Main Station, 39 Whitehall Street, 
New York 4, New York. 

Coast Guard: Public Information Office, 
Third Coast Guard District, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York 13, New York. 

Marine Corps: Marine Corps Recruiting 
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Station, 346 Broadway, New York 13, New 
York. 
National Guard: New York National Guard, 
270 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
Navy: Navy Recruiting Station, 346 Broad- 
way, New York 13, New York. 


Many state agencies offer materials. 
For example, the State of New York, 
Department of Labor, Division of 
Employment, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, provides valuable free informa- 
tion, brochures, and pamphlets. 

The following list includes a va- 
riety of sources gleaned from the 
numerous associations that supply use- 
ful materials, largely free. 


Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, New York. 

American Chemical Society, 1155 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Dietetic Association, 612 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

American Home Economics Association, 
1600 20 Street, Washington 9, D.C. 

American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

American Physical Therapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

Committee on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 2601 16 Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49 Street, New York 20, New York. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Education, Box 7727 Benjamin Franklin 
P.O., Washington, D.C. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 

New York State Funeral Directors’ Associa- 
tion, 445 West 43 Street, New York 18, New 
York. 

New York State Society of Certified Public 
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Accountants, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Society of Industrial Designers, 48 East 
49 Street, New York 17, New York. 

Society of Plastics Industry, 67 West 44 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Various educational institutions pro- 
viding counseling aids are presented 
in this list: 

Academy of Advanced Traffic, 253 Broad- 
way, New York 3, New York. 

American Institute of Decorators, 41 East 
57 Street, New York 22, New York. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Board of Higher Education, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Boston University, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Fashion Institute of Technology, 225 West 
24 Street, New York 11, New York. 

Fenn College, Euclid Avenue at East 24 
Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

General Motors Cooperative Training Pro- 
gram, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 
64 Street, New York 21, New York. 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Farmingdale, New York. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

New York School of Mechanical Dentistry, 
125 West 31 Street, New York 38, New 
York. 

Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 

State University of New York, College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Westinghouse Educational Center, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


In the area of national community 
agencies, a listing of all such agencies 
is not available. The following group 
gives an overall view of national 
agencies in the community which dis- 
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seminate information. This list is not 
exhaustive: 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, New 
York. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, Suite 3904 Woolworth Building, New 
York 7, New York. 

American Association of Group Workers, 
129 East 52 Street, New York 22, New York. 

American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 1834 K. Street, N.W., Washington 
6, BC. 

American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
P.O. Box 96, Williamantic, Connecticut. 

American Association for Workers for the 
Blind, 15 West 16 Street, New York 11, New 
York. 

American Camping Association, Inc., 348 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, New York. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, 23 West 26 Street, New York 
10, New York. 

American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc., 20 West 40 Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., 32 East 52 Street, New York 22, New 
York. 

American Dental Association, 222 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 

American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, 900 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, 
jo 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, Federation Building, 
Washington 1, D.C. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West 16 Street, New York 11, New York. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc., 
20 South 12 Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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American Hearing Society, 817 14 Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Hospital Association, 
Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

American Humane Association, Wildlife 
Department, 135 Washington Avenue, Albany 
10, New York. 

American Industrial Hygiene Association, 
Mellon Institute, 440 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

American Labor Education Service, Inc., 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

The American Legion, 1608 K _ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

American Museum of Health, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 

American National Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, 17 and D Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

American ORT Federation, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

American Prison Association, 135 East 15 
Street, New York 3, New York. 

American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

American Rehabilitation Committee, Inc., 
28 East 21 Street, New York 10, New York. 

American School Health Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

American Seamen’s Friends Society, Inc., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

American Statistical Association, 1108 16 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc., 
500 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39 
Street, New York 16, New York. 

Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
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national, 1200 15 Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Association for the Study of Community 
Organizations, National Office, Room 810, 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Association for the Junior Leagues of Amer- 
ica, Inc., The Waldorf Astoria, New York 22, 
New York. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave..ue, 
New York 16, New York. 

Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25. D.C. 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare Bldg., 4th Street and 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, 
Bc, 

Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 South 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Child Study Association of America, 132 
East 74th Street, New York 21, New York. 

Church Conference of Social Work, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Community Service, Inc., Box 243, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 1 East 75th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health, 
Authorities of North America, State Health 
Department, Room 533, State Office Building, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health, 
Authorities of North America, State of Wis- 
consin, Board of Health, State Office Building, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 

Coordinating Councils, 405 Civic Center, 
San Diego, California. 

Council of Southern Mountain Workers, 
Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 

Correction Branch of Adjutant General’s 
Office, Wake Hall, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Washington 
25, DC. 
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Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Department of the Navy, Bureau of Med- 
icine and Surgery, Washington 25, D.C. 

Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Disciples of Christ, Department of Social 
Welfare, United Christian Missionary Society 
Missions Building, 222 South Darvney Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

Education-Recreation Conference, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

Episcopal Service for Youth, Inc., 118 
East 22 Street, New York 10, New York. 

Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, 210 East 
64 Street, New York 21, New York. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Federal Housing Administration, Vermont 
Avenue & K Street, N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Food Distribution Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 55 
West 42 Street, New York 26, New York. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S. of America, 155 
East 44 Street, New York 17, New York. 

Girls’ Service League, Inc., 138 East 19 
Street, New York 3, New York. 

Hadley School for the Blind, 620 Lincola 
Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 

House of Detention for Women, 10 Green- 
wich Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office 
of the Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Temporary Building “X”, 19th and E. Cap- 
itol Streets, N.E., Washington 25, D.C. 

Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, New York. 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
400 First Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, 1001 19 Avenue, South, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, Suite 731, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington 6, D.C. 
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International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, 449 South Second 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 

John Howard Foundation, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Suite 2258, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

League for Industrial Democracy, Inc., 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, New York. 

Maternity Center Association, 48 East 92 
Street, New York 28, New York. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, 
New York, New York. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored Children, 20 West 40 Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 16 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

National Association for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
College of Home Economics, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 

National Association on Training Schools 
and Juvenile Agencies, Cleveland, Ohio. 


National Child Labor Committee, 419 


Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


National Child Welfare Division, The 
American Legion, 700 North Pennsylvania 
Street, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

National Committee on Alcoholism, 2 East 
103 Street, New York 29, New York. 

National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, Inc., 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, New 
York. 

National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

National Council of Negro ‘Women, Inc., 
1318 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

National Council of Parent Education, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

National Council for the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 
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National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 

National Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association, Inc., 10 East 40 Street, New York 
16, New York. 

National Industries for the Blind, 15 West 
16 Street, New York 11, New York. 

National Jail Association, 135 East 15 
Street, New York 3, New York. 

National Lawyers Guild, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, New York. 

National Legal Aid Association, 328 Main 
Street East, Rochester 4, New York. 

National Probation and Parole Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, New York. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 

National Travelers Aid Association, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

National ‘Tuberculosis Association, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

National Urban League, Inc., 133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, New York. 

New Jersey State Commission for the 
Blind, 1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. 

New York State Society for Mental Health 
(State Charities Aid), 105 East 22 Street, 
New York 10, New York. 

Office of International Relations, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 
25. BC. 

Penal Industries Association, Room 467, 
H.O.L.C. Building, 101 Indiana Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Play Schools Association, 119 West 57 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

Pioneer Youth of America, Inc., 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3, New York. 

Public Health Federation, 312 West Ninth . 
Street, Cincinatti 2, Ohio. 

Public Housing Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
DC. 
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Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49 Street, 
New York 20, New York. ~ 

Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Salvation Army, 120 West 14 Street, New 
York 11, New York. 

Selective Service System, 451 Indiana Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Shut-in Society, Inc., 221 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. 

Special Services Division, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, 192 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Society of State Directors of Health, Phys- 
ical, Educational and Recreational, Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

The Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D.C. 

Trinity Hospital and Clinic, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

United Community Services of Washington, 
1101 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

United States Board of Parole, Department 
of Justice, Room 420, H.O.L.C. Building, 
First and Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

United States Civil Service Commission, 8th 
and F Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 330 Indepen- 
dence Avenue, S.W., Washingtno 25, D. C. 

U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington 25, D. C. 

U.S. Employment Service, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

U.S. Probation System, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Supreme Court 
Building, Washington 13, D. C. 


For the counselor’s bookshelf, to 
assist in orientation and interpretation, 
a selected bibliography is offered here: 


Alexander, Carter and Burke, Arvid. How 


to Locate Educational Information and Data. 
An Aid to the Quick Utilization of the Litera- 
ture of Education. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

Baer, Max F. and Roeber, Edward C. Oc- 
cupational Information. Chicago, Illinois: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1951. 

Feingold, S. Norman. Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships and Loans. Boston, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Vol. I, 1949, Vol. II, 
1951. 

Greenleaf, Walter James. Occupations and 
Careers. New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. 

Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of Voca- 
tional Guidance (Rev. Ed.) New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1951. 

Hoppock, Robert. What Where and How 
to Tell Students About Occupations. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion. 744 Jackson Place, 1949. 

Hoppock, Robert. Group Guidance. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1949. 

Mahoney, Harold J. Occupational Infor- 
mation for Counselors. New York: World 
Book Company, 1952. 

Olsen, Edward G. School and Community. 
New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1945. 

Shartle, Carroll. Occupational Information. 
New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1945. 

Strang, Ruth M. Educational Guidance— 
Its Principles and Practices. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. 

Directory of Social Agencies of the City of 
New York 1954-1955, published for the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1954. 

Where to Find Vocational Training in New 
York City—Compiled and Published by Vo- 
cational Advisory Service, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 1954. 


From the foregoing suggestions, the 
counselor has a practical working base 
for locating, initiating, collecting, fil- 
ing, and utilizing the many materials, 
largely unbound, which contribute 
toward building a successful file of oc- 
cupational and educational informa- 
tion. 





Guidance on the Air Waves 
of WNYE 


CECIL SUFFERN 


Guidance and radio have had a long 
and happy association at WNYE, the 
Board of Education Radio Station for 
the City of New York. In fact, at 
program planning time, guidance now 
ranks, along with the major subject 
areas, as a “must” for inclusion in the 
broadcast schedule. Because of our 
limited studio facilities, many fine pro- 
gram suggestions that come our way 
must be considered expendable, but 
guidance—never! 

In the early days of broadcasting 
at WNYE, our major efforts in guid- 
ance were directed toward the junior 
and senior high schools. From 1944 
through 1950, the Junior High 
School Forum presented a series of 
discussion programs with boys and 
girls from the various junior high 
schools of the city participating on the 
panels. Each edition of the Forum 
dealt with topics closely correlated 
with the guidance program in the 
junior high schools. The Code in Ac- 
tion, for instance, highlighted the 
principles expounded in the Junior 
High School Code of Behavior. Your 
Best Foot Forward considered early 
teen-age problems in daily living. 
Looking Ahead, closely coordinated 
with the “Manual of Procedures in 
Individual and Group Guidance in 
the Junior High Schools,” acauainted 
the listener with the various fields of 
study offered in the different high 
schools. These Rights and Freedoms 
centered around the ideas and ideals 


expressed in the dramatic programs 
of Stories to Remember. The latter 
was a series produced by the Institute 
for Democratic Education on the 
theme of human dignity and decency. 
The fifteen-minute dramatizations 
were followed on the air by the 
Forum discussions on the problems 
presented in the dramatic programs. 
In all, both programs offered the 
teacher a fine half-hour unit. 

WNYE’s high school guidance 
programs during this period were 
also primarily discussion or interview 
programs. Mapping Your Future 
and Let’s Find Ourselves were both 
educational and vocational guidance 
series in which leaders in education 
and industry were interviewed or took 
part in a round-table discussion with 
a panel of students. 

Of course, all of WNYE’s guid- 
ance programs are designed in close 
cooperation with the guidance per- 
sonnel of the Board of Education, 
most particularly with the Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
And in 1950, at the suggestion of the 
Bureau, it was decided to expand 
WNYE’s radio service in guidance to 
the elementary schools. 

The question was—how could we 
best appeal to our young audience? 
The answer was—with dramatization. 
Experience has taught us that all chil- 
dren respond most favorably to the 
dramatic format. In addition, we had 
found that the most successful series 
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of the Junior High School Forum 
were those that combined dramatiza- 
tion with discussion. 

With these facts in mind, we 
evolved two series—in 1950, J#’s All 
In the Family, and in 1951, Families 
Are Fun. The topics, dealing with 
problems in every day living, faced by 
children of elementary school age, 
were selected by the guidance staff. 
The scripts were written and produced 
at WNYE. In the first series, five 
minute dramatizations were followed 
by pupil discussions. In the latter, the 
dramatizations were longer and were 
followed by the posing of questions 
that grew out of the dramatic situa- 
tions—questions that gave opportun- 
ity for lively post-broadcast discussion 
in the classroom. The tapes of Fami- 
lies Are Fun were made available to 
the Guidance Office and are still be- 
ing circulated in the classrooms, ac- 
companied by a manual issued by the 
Director of Guidance. 

A glimpse at the current 1954- 
1955 broadcast schedule will reveal 
how much further the radio service in 
guidance has been developed at 
WNYE. In fact, the current schedule 
offers guidance programs to almost 
every age group in a variety of for- 
mats. 

What Would You Do? reaches into 
the field of young children’s literature 
to appeal to the primary grades with 
a combined story-telling guidance 
series. The stories, delightful in them- 
selves, were chosen carefully for the 
problems they unfold. These prob- 
lems are pointed up by the story- 
teller who concludes each tale by pos- 
ing some questions that make the 
young listener eager to identify him- 
self with the storybook character and 
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tell what he would have done in a 
similar situation. 

At the other end of the scale, for 
high school students, The World’s A 
Stage dips into the wealth of rich 
guidance material to be found in the 
field of modern drama. In these pro- 
grams, a brief dramatic scene from a 
well-known play is followed by a stu- 
dent discussion of the problem im- 
plicit in the scene—a discussion de- 
signed, as always, to raise rather than 
resolve issues and to spark classroom 
follow-up. This happy combination 
of literature and life won for The 
World’s A Stage a national First 
Award at the 1954 Ohio State Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio and 
Television. 

How About You?, a discussion 
series designed to handle the personal 
problems common to early teen-agers, 
and On the Job, a vocational guidance 
series for junior and senior high 
schools, complete the current picture 
in guidance programs at WNYE. The 
latter series is perhaps especially note- 
worthy in its departure from the in- 
terview-type of vocational guidance 
series previously produced at WNYE. 
Instead, On the Job presents the story 
of industry and the job opportunities 
available, in simple documentary 
fashion, using all the dramatic effects 
that radio has to offer. Prepared with 
the cooperation of the Advisory Board 
for Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, the series 
promises to perform an invaluable 
service. 

The aspect of cooperative effort be- 
tween the guidance and radio staffs 
cannot be overemphasized. There is 
a constant give and take in the plan- 
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ning, preparation and production of 
every guidance series. The guidance 
staff, for instance, combs the field of 
modern drama for appropriate scenes 
for The World’s A Stage; the 
WNYE 6sstaff edits, produces the 
scenes, and selects the students for the 
discussion, skillfully moderated by 
the Director of Guidance; and a guid- 
ance worker in the field visits a school 
each week on the day of broadcast to 
suggest ways in which the programs 
may be used most effectively. In an- 
other instance, the guidance staff se- 
lects the industries to be presented in 
On the Job and arranges for inter- 
views between the people in industry 
and the WNYE script writer. Once 
the script has been written, and ap- 
proved by guidance personnel, a 
WNYE director is responsible for 
production. After air time, requests 
for follow-up material are routed 
through the guidance office. 

But no program, no matter how 
fine in itself, can be considered suc- 
cessful unless it fulfills its primary 
purpose—to serve students and teach- 
er in the classroom. Audio aids are 
just aids, no more. A radio program 
is not a substitute for the teacher; 
rather it is another device designed to 
help supply the teacher with methods 
of presentation and materials not 
otherwise readily available. Every 
program needs pre-broadcast prepara- 
tion and post-broadcast follow-up, if 
educational broadcasting is to take its 
place with other resources in achieving 
the goals of education. The WNYE 
Manual, with its suggestions for use 
of various series, helps guide teachers 
along the way. 

That guidance programs are prov- 
ing of value to the schools is evi- 
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denced by the mail that comes both to 
the radio and the guidance offices. 
Letters from teachers and pupils, 
compositions, classbooks, projects— 
all these are proof of success. In addi- 
tion, many schools have requested tape 
recordings of the programs for subse- 
quent use in the classroom. On the 
high school level especially, tape re- 
cordings are evidently the answer to 
the problem of the bell schedule 
which frequently is in conflict with the 
times of broadcast. In fact, many 
schools on all levels have begun to 
record WNYE programs off the air, 
building up tape libraries of rich re- 
source material. 

It is important, too, to realize that 
many WNYE programs are in es- 
sence guidance programs, though not 
specifically dubbed as such. Senorita 
Jones, for instance, was designed to 
help promote better understanding 
between our English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking pupils. Using a bi- 
lingual approach, the programs pre- 
sented the experiences of young Pab- 
lo, who learned how to adjust to a 
new life in New York as he went 
through a series of typical, everyday 
situations. In Safety Sam, the popular 
detective pointed up the importance of 
good safety habits as he tracked down 
the safety villains in a series of excit- 
ing and amusing adventures. Healthy 
Harry performed the same service for 
health education. 

And in a broader sense, innumera- 
ble other programs offer rich material 
in guidance. The biographical dramas 
in such social studies series as Ameri- 
cans to Remember and Famous New 
Yorkers; the dramatization of literary 
works in such language arts series as 


The Story Shelf and the World's 
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Great Novels—these too have inher- 
ent guidance possibilities. For in a 
practical sense, every teacher is a guid- 
ance teacher, and every time she deals 
with the story of man in his relation- 
ship to other men, she is doing a job 
in guidance. 

Information concerning educational 
recordings including guidance mate- 
rials can be secured from the sources 
noted in the following very brief list: 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

British Broadcasting System, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, New York. 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

Folkway Records, 117 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, 277 West 12 
Street, New York 14, New York. 

Institute for Democratic Education, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Minnesota Tape Service, State Department 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
: 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 

National Mental Health Foundation, 1520 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

R.C.A. Victor Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. 

School and College Service, United Air 
Lines, New York. 

United Nations Radio, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, New York. 

United States Office of Education, Radio 
and Television Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Forest Service, 632 North 
2nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

United States Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Veterans Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


local 


office or 


Among the university pioneers it 
has been found that the Minnesota 
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Experimental Tape Recording Proj- 
ect, Audio Visual Radio Education, 
Minnesota Department of Education, 
Cornell Tape Recording Center, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 
and the Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, make available to those 
involved in all phases of education in- 
valuable services: 1. programs of 
varied nature and lengths; 2. copies 
of these recordings on receipt of tapes 
for rerecording for local libraries. In 
some cases postage both ways is the 
only charge. Many other universities 
realizing the importance of this serv- 
ice are developing programs of this 
nature. 

And what about television? Since 
December 1950, when WPIX (Chan- 
nel eleven—New York) offered the 
Board of Education air time and the 
use of its studio facilities, WNYE has 
experimented in the preparation and 
production of educational television 
programs in many subject areas, in- 
cluding guidance. The vocational 
guidance series Make It Your Busi- 
ness was among WNYE’s first efforts 
on TV. Produced in cooperation with 
the Division of Child Welfare of the 
Board of Education, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the New 
York State Department of Education, 
and the Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the 
N.Y.U.-Bellevue Medical Center, the 
programs in this series explored the 
job opportunities open to the physical- 
ly handicapped. There have been 
others since, of course, among them 
Your Life and Your Living, an edu- 
cational and vocational guidance series 
for high school students in general, 
and most recently, Earn While You 
Learn,a series that graphically showed 
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how cooperative education helps 
young people earn while they learn 
through the joint efforts of the schools 
and the business community. 

And that, in brief, is in the story of 
WNYE’s service to date in the field 
of guidance. It is a service that we 
look back on with pride, that we look 
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forward to continuing with enthusi- 
asm. For in the field of guidance, the 
educational broadcaster finds a special 
satisfaction. It offers him a rare op- 
portunity of contributing toward the 
personal and social growth of young 
people, and through them, the oppor- 
tunity of helping to build the better 
world of tomorrow. 





Some Aspects of Counseling the 
Physically Handicapped 


MARY S. MAC GARVEY 


The growth in guidance services on 
all levels in the past twenty years has 
seen an accompanying increase in spe- 
cial school services for the handi- 
capped, which on the secondary and 
college level is supplemented by 
stepped-up vocational and educational 
counseling by personnel trained in 
principles and processes of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Guidance for the handicapped op- 
erates on the same principles as for 
other students with perhaps the usual 
factor vigilance developed into an 
unusually perceptive quality. The 
counselor must guard against allowing 
the physical disability of a given situa- 
tion to dominate the counseling proc- 
cess. She is not counseling a polio 
case. She is counseling a boy who has 
had polio, who now uses a brace and 
crutch, lives on the North Side and 
has come in to talk about working in a 
bank or about his chances of going to 
a School of Forestry. The counselor’s 
aim is to help this boy match his 


special needs, his physical and intel- 
lectual abilities to an acceptable, feasi- 
ble vocational goal. For the normal 
student, vocational counseling such as 
this is important; for the physically 
handicapped it is an absolute essential 
as increased Federal and State appro- 
priations for rehabilitation services to 
the handicapped testify. 

Mistakes in vocational and educa- 
tional counseling are always expen- 
sive, but avoidable errors in counseling 
the handicapped student are more and 
often tragically so, not only in terms 
of time and cost, but of frustration to 
the point of psychological damage. 
Thus the counseling process here must 
make use of every technique available 
so that full, accurate, objective, timely 
information about the student is at 
hand. Test marks, interviews, obser- 
vation, anecdotal material, self-por- 
traits or autobiographical material are 
basic augmented by up-to-date voca- 
tional information, including training 
costs, length and nature of training, 
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physical demands upon the trainee, 
and, of course, eventual employment 
possibilities. Here the specific handi- 
cap of the student is an important 
factor, in some cases a dominant one 
and it is here, if not before, that the 
counselor must pull in whatever med- 
ical or service agencies are indicated 
by the nature of the handicap. 
Certain dynamic handicapping con- 
ditions demand continuing medical 
care—for example heart disease, dia- 
betes, kidney infection, or arthritis, 
and in such cases counseling is pre- 
dicted on accurate medical informa- 
tion. In other cases such as post-polio, 
cerebral palsy, congenital malforma- 
tions, or other static conditions, max- 
imum physical restoration may have 
been reached through rehabilitative 
processes, but the counselor must be 
assured of clearance from the cooper- 
ating medical or service agency as to 
the status of the physical condition. 
In any event, the medical and rehabil- 
itation or service agency record of the 
student should be part of the assem- 
bled counseling picture. If previous 
educational and vocational testing and 
counseling have been carried on at the 
agency level, there should be coordi- 
nation of such services with the school 
service so that the counseling is con- 
tinuous and consistent and the best 
interests of the student are served. 
Referral to the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation which offers to 
the vocationally handicapped testing, 
counseling, possible vocational train- 
ing and job placement is in many com- 
munities the automatic school proce- 
dure with students who have reached 
sixteen years of age. In New York 
City the Division has established a 
School Unit which gives service to 
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those from fourteen to twenty-one 
who are found to have vocational 
handicaps and who meet other condi- 
tions of eligibility. 

In some communities the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is the 
only agency offering counseling and 
training services, but the counselor 
of the handicapped will gradually 
develop a file of her own of agencies 
that are able to expand their stated 
services in a narrow field from time 
to time to accommodate requests for 
special service in this very special area 
of counseling and rehabilitation. For 
example, the State agency may not be 
under the law able to give direct fi- 
nancial aid for tuition in a given case 
even though the educational counsel- 
ing toward a vocational goal is realis- 
tic. The counselor, in that case, should 
be in a position to tap the resources of 
a voluntary agency which operates 
under a possibly more flexible policy. 
As smaller communities become more 
oriented in the concepts of the rehabil- 
itation process, such assistance from 
community agencies or from fraternal 
groups will, naturally, be easier to 
get. Indeed, the counselor will often 
find herself the evangelical agent of 
a budding rehabilitation consciousness 
once she publicizes the particular need 
of a case to groups or individuals who 
are looking for a community project 
to sponsor. 

However, besides ‘the medically 
imposed limitations on the physical 
handicap of the student there are 
other immediately qualifying factors 
in the counseling process. 

The parents of a handicapped per- 
son often reflect as much as or more 
than the person himself the psycho- 
logical effects of the disability, and 
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the counselor must be prepared to 
help them in many cases to recognize 
and accept vocationally realistic goals 
for their child even though they find 
them at first socially and economically 
inferior. As in the case of a non- 
handicapped person, one’s financial 
position often helps to dictate the 
vocational goal. A handicapped per- 
son whose parents are economically 
independent enjoys the luxury of 
choosing a goal that has little or no 
relation to vocational reality, and 
which he may never achieve, while 
a financially insecure person with the 
same handicap must be counseled to 
aim at as realistic a goal as can be set 
up and that means one that has good 
prospects of employability. 

For some handicapped students, and 
for the parents too, a decision to go 
to college may be a tacit agreement to 
put off thinking about a vocational 
goal for another four years. Of course 
many physically able high school sen- 
iors and college freshmen are also 
putting off thinking about vocations 
but an early choice is usually of more 
concern for the impaired person than 
for the normal. Special job training, 
special transportation problems, pos- 
sible increased physical restoration, 
additional medical services are often 
involved in eventful job placement 
for a handicapped person. For these 
reasons, attempts should be made to 
fix the vocational goal at as early a 
date as is reasonable, considering at 
the same time the inevitable variables 
of a given situation. 

Among such variables is one that 
is manifested when a young handi- 
capped person begins to make a new 
psychological adjustment, to his 
handicap in terms of having to decide 
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how he will eventually earn a living. 
Many handicapped children have 
lived with a disability long enough to 
have made a psychological adjust- 
ment that serves them well in all cur- 
rent and social experiences. The psy- 
chological patterns that develop in 
the adolescent may well be capably 
conditioned by this earlier good ad- 
justment, or, on the other hand, they 
may emerge as factors that demand 
special understanding on the part of 
the counselor of their potentialities 
for harm. 

The normal anxieties eban adoles- 
cent about his status with the opposite 
sex are often intensified in the think- 
ing of the handicapped person. A fear 
of being uninteresting, of being gro- 
tesque looking, of being disgusting to 
look at is sometimes to be anticipated 
in the case of students with ortho- 
pedic or cosmetic disabilities, or of 
the amputee who feels himself dam- 
aged, not whole, a_not-acceptable 
person. 

Here the informed counselor must 
know the psychological ground on 
which she walks so as to help the 
student make the emotional adjust- 
ment to the new demands imposed by 
fixing an educational or vocational 
goal. 

The handicapped population in 
high school and college has taken on 
a new significance for the vocational 
counseling personnel as the public 
becomes more and more responsive to 
the charge that rehabilitation of the 
handicapped is a community respon- 
sibility. Such national figures as Dr. 
Howard Rush, Henry Viscardi, Dr. 
Henry Kesler, Dr. George Deaver, 
Dr. Mary Switzer, have their local 
counterparts in the towns and cities 
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of the land, and as their numbers 
grow, so will the responsibilities of 
the counseling personnel in this dy- 
namic field. 
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A LIST OF NATIONAL AGENCIES 
THAT GIVE SERVICE TO 
HANDICAPPED 


American Diabetes Association, Inc., 11 
West 42 Street, New York 18, New York. 

American Heart Association, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 23 
West 45 Street, New York 36, New York. 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New 
York. 

Goodwill Industries of America, 1222 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation, Pleas- 
ant Valley Way, West Orange, New Jersey. 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, 
Inc., 21 East 40 Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 

New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center, Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, 400 East 34 Street, New York 
16, New York. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 50 West 
57 Street, New York 19, New York. 





Resources for the Visually 
Handicapped 


EDWARD H. BURKE 


The schools and society today are 
faced with the challenge of educating 
for useful citizenship a very large 
number of persons who fall within 
the group known as the visually hand- 
icapped. Since these visually handi- 
capped people constitute an important 
segment of individuals in our society, 
it is the responsibility of that society, 
in order that this group may function 
adequately, to provide them with the 
necessary schooling and guidance to 
help them compensate for their hand- 
icap. 

However, every community is not 
financially able to provide sufficiently 
for the blind and severely visually 
handicapped children and adults liv- 
ing in their localities. To assist these 
communities with the problem, agen- 
cies and organizations both public and 
private have been developed on a 
national level. 

Such agencies include: 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 

New York 11, New York 

American Printing House 

1839 Frankfort Avenue 

Louisville 6, Kentucky 

National Society for Prevention of Blindness 
1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Office of Education 

Children’s Bureau 

The above three agencies are under 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, Inc., promotes 
various types of activities to maintain 
eye health and prevent blindness. 
This society publishes a quarterly 
journal entitled the Sight Saving 
Review. It works with other agencies 
and private organizations in disemin- 
ating information about eye diseases 
and their prevention as well as alert- 
ing the general public to the common 
causes of accidents resulting in blind- 
ness and impaired vision. It also 
cooperates with local communities in 
furthering the organization of special 
classes for the education of visually 
handicapped children. 

This society has been working in- 
tensively to educate and alert the 
public to the seriousness of certain 
eye conditions, e.g. glaucoma, a disease 
sufferred by one out of every eight 
blind persons in the United States. 
Since it was discovered that many 
victims of the disease even after they 
had been made aware of the presence 
of the disease and had received treat- 
ment, often failed to keep up the 
treatment, the society has been pro- 
moting the training of medical social 
workers whose major responsibility is 
to educate the victims of the disease 
as to the importance of continuing _ 
with the treatment. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind is a national organization whose 
chief purpose is to further the welfare 
of the blind in the United States. This 
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is done by close cooperation with local 
community agencies, as well as with 
State and Federal organizations. 

The Foundation publishes four 
magazines: Outlook for the Blind, 
the Braille Book Review, Talking 
Book Topics, and Touch and Go for 
the deaf-blind. The Foundation pre- 
pares and sells Braille typewriters and 
Talking Book machines; it promotes 
the training of teachers and other 
workers for blind people, and offers 
scholarships to blind students and car- 
ries out various research projects. 

The American Printing House for 
the Blind is also a national agency 
working without profit and under the 
sponsorship of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It functions chiefly through 
the extension of its services to schools 
for the blind and classes for the blind. 


One of its most valuable services is 
that of furnishing information about 
publications. The three catalogs pub- 
lished by the American Printing 
House are: 


A catalog of Talking Books 


A general catalog of Braille pub- 
lications 

A music catalog 

The American Printing House op- 
erates under an act of Congress which 
permits this agency to provide free 
school texts and other materials 
needed in educating blind pupils. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation makes available to States funds 
for vocational training for disabled 
people of sixteen years of age and 
older, with an employment handicap. 
The service includes medical exami- 
nation, treatment, counseling, voca- 
tional training, placement, follow up, 
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and occasionally psychiatric treatment. 
This agency grants the money 
through local State Rehabilitation 
agencies. .The blind and partially 
sighted must first be classified before 
benefiting from these services. 

The Office of Education is another 
government agency set up for the 
help of exceptional children. Since 
blind and partially sighted children 
fall within the classification of excep- 
tional, they may benefit from the ser- 
vices offered. The members of this 
organization offer services to State 
Boards of Education by giving infor- 
mation and consultive service ragard- 
ing the latest findings and recommen- 
dations regarding the education and 
training of blind and partially sighted 
children. 

A third government agency is The 
Children’s Bureau. This bureau offers 
various types of services to crippled 
children through local State organiza- 
tions as in the case of the Office of 
Education. Federal funds are used to 
enable the local bureau to render the 
needed service. The term crippled is 
interpreted to include the visually 
handicapped. 

Government funds, administered 
by the Library of Congress, pay for 
the printing of embossed books and 
the production of talking books. Local 
library systems store and distribute 
the books to persons who have been 
classified as blind. The federal gov- 
ernment allows Braille and talking 
books to be mailed postage free to 
and from the accredited distribution 
center. The reader need only to re- 
verse the label and drop the container 
in a package mail box. 





Group Guidance for College- 
Bound Seniors 


EDWARD R. CUONY 


In Geneva, New York, we usually 
have many students who plan to em- 
bark on some form of post-secondary 
education or training. One quarter 
to one-third of each senior class are 
planning for some form of post-sec- 
ondary education or training. All 
these students have one problem in 
common: they want to know all about 
this business of continuing their edu- 
cation. 

Group guidance is appropriate 
whenever a sufficient number of stu- 
dents face a common problem and 
need information to solve it. We 
initiated a group program for high 
school seniors who were planning to 
continue their education beyond high 
school. The first three years in high 
school provided occupational informa- 
tion; a testing program designed to 
help students evaluate themselves; 
individual conferences to aid students 
in planning their goals. By the time 
the students were seniors, they had, 
for the most part, already formulated 
occupational plans consistent with 
their ability and the opportunities 
available. 

Group techniques are an indispen- 
sable part of a good guidance program, 
but are intended to supplement and 
support individual counseling, rather 
than to replace it. Studies have shown 
that group guidance plus individual 
counseling produce better results than 
either method alone. Therefore, the 
seniors planning to continue their ed- 


ucation were called together for group 
meetings to help them solve their 
common problems about going to col- 
lege. These group meetings were 
supplemented by individual and small 
group conferences. 

The topics deemed important by 
college admissions personnel, the 
counselors, and the young people 
themselves and considered during the 
intensive semester course were as 
follows: 

1. Different types of schools avail- 
able for post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

. Choice of college or school. 

. Financing post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

. Scholarships and other financial 
aid. 
State Teachers’? Colleges and 
other tuition free schools. 

. Admissions procedures. 

. Completion of application 
blanks. 
CEEB examinations and other 
tests. 

9. Campus life. 

10. Adjustment to college. 

11. Selective service and post-sec- 
condary education—ROTC, re- 
serve units, deferment from 
service until such time as educa- 
tion has been completed. 

Admissions personnel and students 
from near-by colleges and schools 
acted as consultants whenever it was 
possible. The consultants made the 
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group discussions more interesting and 
informative. 

It was emphasized that the choice 
of a college or school was a highly 
personal matter. Since post-secondary 
education involved a considerable in- 
vestment of both time and money, 
the choice of a school must be made 
with great care and deliberation. 
Group discussion centered around the 
following questions: 

What is the size of the school? 
Where is it located? Is it read- 
ily accessible? 

Does the school offer what I 
want? 

What is the faculty-student 
ratio? 

Is it accredited and by whom? 
Can I meet the entrance re- 
quirements? 

What is the school’s endow- 
ment? 

What is the relationship be- 
tween the size of the student 
body and the number of vol- 
umes in the library? 

What are the costs? 

What are the graduation re- 
quirements? What courses must 
I take while in attendance? 
What are the post-graduate 
opportunities for me as a grad- 
uate of the school? 

The group sessions dealing with 


the financial aspects of a college edu- 
cation very naturally led to a review 
of scholarships, grants-in-aid, loans 
and work opportunities available. 
Low-cost educational opportunities 
were also discussed. The possibilities 
in the latter schools were compared 
with the offering of privately operated 
schools and colleges. 

The various admissions procedures 
were scrutinized and considerable 
time was devoted to the completion 
of the application blanks necessary for 
a college application. 

Alumni and alumnae, currently at- 
tending college, were asked to act as 
consultants for the discussion topics 
dealing with campus life and adjust- 
ment to college. The alumni who re- 
turned to act as consultants were col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores, out 
of high school for a year or two and 
known to the students. 

Attendance at the sessions was vol- 
untary but the number attending was 
always quite large. The counselors 
felt that the group meetings facili- 
tated their conferences with students 
and parents when the choice of a 
school was the topic. Informal eval- 
uation at the time of the individual 
conferences with students indicated 
that the participants enjoyed the ses- 
sions and found them helpful. 











How the Office of the Dean was 
Established in a Large Eastern 
University 


RUTH N. 


Just how does one go about organ- 
izing an office of the Dean of Women 
in a University where never before 
had such an office existed or never 
before had there been a felt need for 
such an office—in spite of the fact that 
this one time small all-male college 
had grown to such an extent that it 
was now a large co-educational uni- 
versity with 1,700 women and had 
been so for the past ten years? 

This was the problem that beset 
me when, in the spring of 1951, I was 
asked to assume the duties of Univer- 
sity Dean of Women in the following 
January. At that time, I promised 
myself that if I succeeded in establish- 
ing the office of dean of women in 
Seton Hall University to any degree 
of success, I would write a step by 
step description of the “birth pains” 
of the process. 

In University College, the late 
afternoon-evening division in Newark 
and Jersey City, designed primarily 
for young working men and women 
in the metropolitan area, services and 
facilities were fewer and student in- 
terest in the extra-curricular activities 
that were offered, negligible. 

Almost all extra-curricular activities 
and personne! services at Seton Hall 
were confined to the “Campus” in 
South Orange—the all-male day 
school division of the University. 
And most of the facilities were there 
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too—the gymnasium, swimming pool, 
bowling alieys, Little Theatre, tennis 
courts, ball fields, cafeterias, and 
dormitories. 

Academically, vocationally, and 
spiritually the students were well 
taken care of; their programs were 
planned with care by conscientious 
faculty advisers; their vocational or 
occupational needs were met by an 
excellent Director of Guidance. All 
of the Catholic students (about 70% 
of the student body) had immediate 
access to spiritual guidance from the 
school chaplain. 

Socially, however, their needs were 
great. Two fulltime faculty members 
had been assigned to direct student 
affairs in their spare time. Two loose- 
ly organized student councils (one in 
Jersey City, the other in Newark) 
ran two affairs a year, a dance and a 
communion breakfast. Except for the 
existence of a few clubs that were 
clubs in name only, a budding sorority 
that showed promise of growth if 
cultivated, and an active Glee Club, 
these were the sum total of student 
affairs in University College. 

I was to hear many times that this 
was all the students wanted; that the 
nature of the student population lim- 
ited the number and type of student 
activities and student needs. Ninety 
per cent or more of the women stu- 
dents were employed in either part- 
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time or full time positions. They were 
working women who were anxious to 
better themselves culturally, socially, 
and financially. A large number paid 
their own tuition and were self sup- 
porting. Their ages ranged from 
seventeen year olds just out of high 
school to mature women in their late 
forties; therefore, the services offered 
must not be influenced by any one age 
group. 

I began with an inventory of their 
needs: to talk over personal problems 
with someone they respect; to have 
their interests represented in admin- 
istrative councils; to learn more 
appropriate social skills; to get ac- 
quainted and enjoy the company of 
the men students; to have their own 
lounges and social rooms on the cam- 
pus; and others too numerous to list. 

Then a corresponding list of ob- 
jectives was drawn up: to give them 
opportunity to round out their per- 
sonalities; to supplement their aca- 
demic training with experiences in 
social behavior and development; to 
establish appropriate attitudes and 
values for women meeting the prob- 
lems peculiar to women in our society 
today, problems of wifehood, mother- 
hood, citizenship, even such specific 
problems as old age. 

From these a plan of action was 
evolved with the president, consisting 
of six projects for immediate action. 
All six of them were actually set in 
motion, and the usual knotty problems 
of staff, finance, space, time, and even 
of student reluctance were in time 
overcome. Here then, is the new 
Dean of Women’s program: 

1. A course (still a non-credit 


course) is offered covering such 
topics as personality, appear- 
ance and grooming, speech, 
health (six slim young ladies 
came to the lecture on reduc 
ing), friendships, fashion, inter- 
ests and hobbies. 

2. Individual interviewing, record 
keeping and counseling have 
been established for all women 
students. 

3. Discipline for all women is 
channeled through the Dean 
of Women, and preventive 
work toward self discipline has 
been started. 

4. Social activities have been or- 
ganized with great success. 
Gradually space and furnish- 
ings are being provided, and 
teas, dances, swimming, and 
other activities have attracted 
enthusiastic response. 

5. Faculty cooperation has been 
enlisted for, and better student- 
faculty relationships made pos- 
sible through, receptions and 
less formal affairs. 

6. A lounge and kitchen for the 
women students has been pro- 
vided, for entertainment, study 
and relaxation. Working with 
students, faculty and staff to 
secure and to furnish these 
rooms has done much to raise 
morale and to further social 
contact among the students. 

Humility, initiative, and sense of 

humor are the most necessary ingre- 
dients for all the projects a dean of 
women must undertake,—not an en- 
viable job, but surely a challenging 
one. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. 


The companion piece to the Ash- 
more Report has now appeared. It is 
Schools in Transition. Community 
Experiences in Desegregation.(1) 
The authors, Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
and Margaret W. Ryan, have per- 
formed a most valuable service to all 
Americans in this present juncture by 
presenting this volume of careful, 
objective case studies of integration 
in the schools. They present a number 
of instances from communities with 
a “southern exposure,” in states rang- 
ing from New Jersey through Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois to New Mexico 
and Arizona, where state law has ei- 
ther required or permitted desegrega- 
tion. Some of the communities dealt 
with present shining examples of 
community cooperation and planning 
to make change-over smooth and ef- 
fective; others illustrate only too well 
the difficulties that obstruct the path 
to interracial schools. As American 
cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try now face the implementation of 
the Supreme Court decision, they can 
find in this book both helpful accounts 
of the experiences and procedures of 
communities which have already made 
the transition and real reason for 
sound optimism about the solubility 
of this problem by democratic meth- 
ods. This study, like the Ashmore 
Report, was sponsored by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews has brought out a 
pamphlet, Education in a Transition 
Community(2) by Jean D. Grambs, 
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which makes a useful supplement to 
the longer Williams-Ryan book. The 
author approaches her subject with 
the assumption that integration has 
been decided on in a community, and 
therefore bears down on the question 
of how best to make wise decisions 
and policies to carry it into effect. 
She judiciously recognizes that there 
can be no national formula: each 
community is to some degree unique 
and must make arrangements suitable 
to its particular circumstances. She 
too presents interesting case reports. 
With these two works in hand, school 
administrators and other community 
leaders should be forewarned of pit- 
falls and advised as to sound proce- 
dures. 

Several recent publications empha- 
size vocational choice and vocational 
guidance. Robert Shosteck’s Career 
Plans of High School Seniors(3) 1s 
based on the returns on a question- 
naire sent in 1953 to about 4000 pub- 
lic high school seniors and _ their 
parents in Philadelphia and New 
Haven. The answers add up to a 
body of very interesting information 
on such points as how the school has 
helped in vocational planning, what 
influence parents have had on voca- 
tional plans, what other factors have 
especially influenced these plans, what 
careers are most often chosen, and 
what income is expected. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has issued a very meaty analy- 
sis of the 1950 census to point out 
Changes in Women’s Occupations, 
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1940-1950. A first page headed “In 
Brief” gives the essence of the study, 
stating how the employment of wom- 
en is increasing, showing which occu- 
pations seem to be women’s special 
preserves, and indicating trends. The 
fuller statistical development of the 
main points deserves careful consider- 
ation. Occupational Literature, An 
Annotated Bibliography (5 ) by ’Ger- 
trude Forrester is an expansion of a 
list of pamphlets issued in 1946 and 
revised in 1948. It now includes 
books as well as pamphlets and pro- 
vides a well-selected and very val- 
uable reference list of about 2000 
pamphlets and 1000 books. 

The United States needs both quan- 
tity and quality in its teaching force 
today, and the practice of some col- 
leges of sending staff members into 
public schools to help their graduates 
get started in teaching is a real con- 
tribution to the standards of the pro- 
fession. Following Graduates into 
Teaching(6) by Effie G. Bathurst and 
Jane Franseth, issued by the Office of 
Education, summarizes reports of 168 
colleges on these follow-up services, 
which are of manifest benefit to young 
teachers, schools and colleges which 
prepare teachers. Another recent pam- 
phlet (7) from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare gives 
the statistics by state and institution 
on enrollment in institutions of higher 
education in 1952-1953. In Part 4 of 
the Education Directory(8), one can 
find names and addresses all associa- 
tions concerned with education, organ- 
ized as a general list, and then divided 
into state associations, foundations, re- 
ligious organizations and international 
organizations. 

The National Association of Manu- 
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facturers, which recently issued a 
pamphlet on the financial support of 
the public schools, has now produced 
a similar publication on Our Colleges 
and Universities and Their Financial 
Support.(9) Like its predecessor, it 
is done in man-to-man style, with such 
headings as “Are You Attaching any 
Strings?—or: Can Education Survive 
the Business Man?” Contemplating 
The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 
dents,(10) the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers has published a graphic 
booklet of charts and reasoned pre- 
dictions based on them. 

In recent months there has been 
comparative dearth of pamphlets of 
advice to adolescents and parents on 
the problem of teen-agers; perhaps 
the market was saturated a year or 
two ago. However, the Children’s 
Bureau has come up with an excellent 
addition to this sort of literature, a 
substantial and readable booklet: ad- 
dressed to parents, which is meant to 
help them to understand and deal 
intelligently with The Adolescent in 
Your Family.(11) An especially in- 
teresting book which came to this 
reviewer recently is Bradford Smith’s 
A Dangerous Freedom.(12) 

Mr. Smith takes his text from de 
Tocqueville,“It is by the enjoyment 
of a dangerous freedom that the 
Americans learn the art of rendering 
the dangers of freedom less formida- 
ble.” 

The freedom which he emphasizes 
is the right of assembly, which Amer- 
icans have traditionally used with 
enthusiasm and on the whole with 
great benefit to our society. The in- 
dex of the book, which runs from 
“abolition” to “the Y.M.C.A.” is a 
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good indication of the significance 
of voluntary cooperative groups in 
American life. The author considers 
that this sort of cooperation deserves 
to be regarded as an even more typ- 
ically American characteristic than 
tooth-and-claw competition, and is 
concerned that this freedom of assem- 
bly seems at present to be threatened 
by a strong drift toward conformity. 
Here is a topic with which everyone 
who deals with young people should 
be concerned. 

(1) Williams, Robin M., Jr., and Ryan, 
Margaret W., Schools in Transition. Commu- 
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The NADW has been invited by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to collaborate in 
preparing a revision of the booklet, College 
Residence Halls: Building Type Reference 
Guide, originally published in 1950. Other 
organizations asked to join in the project are 
the National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators and the Association of College 
and University Housing Officers. Serving on 
the committee for NADW are Margaret 
Dunaway, Coordinator of Program for Wom- 
en’s Residence Halls, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Gertrude Hilleboe, Dean of 
Women, St. Olaf College; Mary Jane Steven- 
son, Dean of Women, Bucknell University; 
and Florence Thompson, Assistant Dean of 
Women, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 

Douglass College will be the official name 
of New Jersey College for Women from April 
16, 1955. The new name has been chosen to 
honor Mabel Smith Douglass, primary founder 
and first dean. 

Thirty three California Deans gathered in 
Berkeley on December 6, 1954, to meet with 
Lucile Allen, Dean, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and President of NADW. The meet- 
ing was arranged by Margaret C. Wells, Assis- 
tant Dean of Students, Chico State College, 
and Treasurer, NADW. 

Five members of NADW are serving as 
Presidents of State Divisions in the American 
Association of University Women: Alabama— 
Katharine Cater, Dean of Women, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; Massachusetts—Helen 
Curtis, Dean of Women, University of Mas- 
sachusetts; South Carolina—Olivia Futch, 
Dean, Woman’s College, Furman University; 
Mississippi—Maarguerite Goen, Student Coun- 
selor, Mississippi State College for Women; 
Tennessee—Flora H. Rawls, Dean of Women, 
Memphis State College. 

Janice Robison, Dean of Girls, Capuchino 
High School, San Bruno, Calif., has served as 
California State Scholarship Chairman for 
Delta Kappa Gamma during the past year. 

Gladys Hicks, Dean of Women, Baylor 
University, represented the NADW at the 


inauguration of President Arthur Tyson at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, 
on January 29, 1955. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Jessie Coope, for many years Assistant Prin- 
cipal in McKinley High School, Washington, 
D. C., before her retirement in 1944, died on 
November 28, 1954 at her home in Silver 
Spring, Md. Miss Coope was a life member 
of the NADW. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Helen Moreland, Dean of Students, Beirut 
College for Women, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Pauline Gravlee, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

M. Margaret Jameson, Assistant Dean of 
Women and Director of Residence Halls for 
Women, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Patricia O’Connor, Assistant Director of 
Admissions, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisc. 

Elizabeth T. Nofstker, Acting Assistant Di- 
rector, Division of Student Personnel, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Ct. 

Mildred B. Sayre, Dean of Personnel, Wis- 
consin State College, River Falls, Wisc. 

Mary Morton, Dean of Women, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisc. 


NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

At the request of the Executive Board of 
the California Association of Women Deans 
and Vice Principals, Dean Tempe E. Allison 
of San Bernardino Valley College is preparing 
a history of the California Association. 

Alice E. Jones, Dean of Girls, Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, IIl., was 
elected President of the Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women at the 35th annual confer- 
ence held in Urbana, December 2-4, 1954. 
“Human Relations for World Peace” was the 
theme of the program. The keynote address 
was given by J. Lloyd Trump, Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois. Other 
addresses were given by Royden Dangerfield, 
Director of the Institute of Government and 
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Public Affairs, University of Illinois, who 
spoke on “Toward Understanding the Ori- 
ent,” and Paul L. Dengler of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education, whose topic 
was “A Shrinking World Demands Expanded 
Understanding.” Discussion groups were held 
on the subject “The Role of the Dean or 
Counselor in Improving Human Relations 
Among Persons of Different Nationality, Race, 
and Religion.” Resource persons for the dis- 
cussion groups were students from Europe, 
the Orient, the Jewish religion, and the Ne- 
gro race. The program included conducted 
tours of the University residence halls, the 
dtudent counseling bureau, the University 
High School guidance department, and other 
agencies of the University. 

The Iowa State Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls held their an- 
nual fall conference November 4-5, 1954, at 
the Hotel Savery in Des Moines, in conjunc- 
tion with the Iowa State Education Association 
conventions. The theme used was “The Guid- 
ance Approach to Personal Growth.” At the 
dinner meeting, a discussion on “The Advan- 
tages of Work Conferences for lowa Deans” 
interested both high school and college deans. 
Initial steps were taken to plan a workshop for 
this summer. Each group then had its own 
informal discussion on special interest topics. 
Since this was the Centennial Anniversary of 
the ISEA a special Recognition Service was 
held honoring those deans who have been 
active, long-term members in the Deans’ As- 
sociation. The guest speaker, Elizabeth K. 
Wilson, Professor of Education, Purdue Uni- 
versity, speaking on “Who Shall be Guided,” 
brought inspiration and practical help. A sym- 
posium on “The Goal: A Reverence for Life” 
brought out viewpoints that were ably pre- 
sented by representatives of the home, the 
school, the university, and the church. The 
newly elected president is Helen Reich, As- 
sistant Director of Student Affairs, University 
of Iowa. 

The Missouri Association for Women Deans 
and Counselors held its fourth annual Fall 
meeting on November 5, 1954, in Kansas 
City. Mary Lichliter, Director of Guidance 
and Admissions at Lindenwood College, spoke 
on the need for better understanding between 
high school and college and cited instances 
where more knowledge concerning students 
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would have helped the college to place such 
students correctly in classes and residence situa- 
tions. Her talk was followed by a discussion 
period and a social hour. Chalcea White, Dean 
of Women, Park College, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

The Fall convention of the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls was held on the campus of the University 
of Nebraska on November 6, 1954. A tour 
of the residence halls at the University began 
the day’s program. Following registration and 
a social hour, the opening address was given by 
Paul A. Zimmerman, President of Concordia 
Teachers College, who spoke on “The Prin- 
ciple of Interaction.” A panel discussion was 
presented on “Relationships: Student, Staff, 
Community.” Participants on the panel repre- 
sented parents, deans, high school students, and 
university students. After the luncheon meet- 
ing, E. Jean Antes of Midland College gave a 
report on the program and activities of the 
NADW. At the closing business session, Willa 
Koenig, Dean of Women at Concordia Teach- 
ers College, was re-elected President. 

“The Dean and Her Concerns” was the 
theme of the meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Deans of Women on the campus of Heidel- 
berg College November 12-14, 1954. Dr. 
Helen Carlson of the Health Staff of North- 
western University spoke on ‘Psychiatric 
Casualties in College,” and Dr. Charles Hard- 
ing, Psychiatrist, Harding Sanitarium, chose 
as his topic “The Counselor Herself.” Dr. 
Harding and Dr. Richard Wait, Psychiatrist at 
the Tiffin State Hospital, addressed the College 
and University Section meeting, while the 
High School Section heard Rosina M. Brown, 
Psychologist, Psychological Services for the 
Cleveland Board of Education. The banquet 
address by Bonaro Overstreet, “The Person 
They Call the Dean,” was printed in the 
January issue of the JournaL. The confer- 
ence closed on Sunday morning with a worship 
service where Florence Fitch, Dean Emerita 
of Oberlin College, was the speaker. 

The mountains of Pennsylvania provided 
the setting for the 34th annual meeting of the 
Pennnsylvania Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, held at Bedford Springs Hotel October 
29-30, 1954. With the general theme of “Im- 
proving our Communications,” the meeting 
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Pohlman, a practicing psychiatrist, who spoke 
about communication from the inner world of 
youth. Dr. Pohlman pointed out that behavior 
and attitudes on the part of youth are their 
ways of communicating. The adolescent wants 
to like himself; to be liked by others; to be 
independent; to have satisfying values to live 
by; and to love. The fear of not being liked 
may be so strong that he acts in a way that does 
alienate him from other people. In his desire 
for independence, he does not want to be re- 
sponsible for freedom that he cannot handle. 
She told her audience that when students can 
say of a counselor, “We came with fear; we 
left with hope,” that counselor is a good one. 
A question and answer period following the 
address brought out other helpful insights. 
The discussion group considering ‘“Communi- 
cations between the Institution and the Home” 
said that some media useful for such commu- 
nications are: interviews; communiques ex- 
plaining rules and regulations; parent teas and 
get togethers; progress reports, freshman ori- 
entation week; radio-TV; P.-T.A. meetings; 
handbooks; news releases and feature stories; 
and open house. Another group talked about 
“Communications in the Developing of Stu- 
dent Leaders,” and were especially concerned 
with the problem of discovering potential 
leaders. They said that elected leaders may 
find the hidden leaders by searching for two 
abilities in the group: the ability to listen, 
and the ability to speak. There may be po- 
tential leaders among students who have not 
had an oportunity to serve. The group con- 
sidering “Communications Within the Insti- 
tution” said that since counselors are often in 
the middle of the organizational plan of an 
institution, the theme for the discussion could 
well be “how to learn to live in the middle and 
like it.” The aims of the counselors should be 
how to meet the goal of the institution they 
serve, and at the same time meet the needs of 
the individuals for whom they have the re- 
sponsibility. They should keep in mind their 
area of responsibility so that they may avoid 
misunderstanding by not over-stepping into 
another’s area of responsibility. Whatever 


method of approach is used to achieve commu- 
nication within the institution, it takes Kip- 
ling’s “the everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul” to accomplish it. 

Highlight of the convention was the ban- 
quet address given by Elton Trueblood, Chief 
of Religious Information, U. S. Information 
Agency, on “The Communication of Religious 
and Spiritual Values.” The meeting closed 
with a forceful talk by Eleanor Lansing Dulles, 
Special Assistant to the Director of German 
Affairs, U. S. Department of State. Her topic 
was “How Modern Communications Affect 
the Conduct of Foreign Relations.” Margaret 
Disert, Dean, Wilson College, is President of 
the Association. 

“Challenging Roles for Guidance” was the 
subject of an address by Kate Parks Kitchin, 
Director of Guidance in Rocky Mount, N. C., 
before the South Carolina Association of Deans 
of Girls at their annual meeting held on Oc- 
tober 30, 1954, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. Stating that public 
education today is under minute and thorough 
scrutiny, Miss Kitchin presented three chal- 
lenging roles possible for guidance workers: 
(1) the role of self-examiner, which must be 
played continuously, objectively, and with 
sincerity; (2) the role of interpreter of guid- 
ance possibilities, aims, and techniques—to 
counselors, to all educators, and to the public; 
(3) the role of leader in the task of helping 
youth achieve balance and understanding. The 
speaker ended her address with the challenging 
question: “How shall we play our roles?” 
The High School Division, using as its subject 
“Guidance and the High School Student,” 
heard a panel discussion led by Grace Sease, 
Counselor at Dreher High School, Columbia. 
The panel was composed of senior and junior 
high school students. The College Division 
held an informal discussion on “Improving 
the Program of the Dean of Women,” with 
Marguerite Chiles, Director of Student Activi- 
ties, Woman’s College, Furman University, as 
leader. Ethel Hembree, Dean, McCants 
Junior High School, Anderson, was elected 
President of the Association. 
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